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His charcoal studies were admired, even before it was known that 
he had such skill as a painter. In the schools he carried away many 
honors, and was considered a "strong man" at Julien's before his first 
salon picture. Even now what gives his work its solidity and char- 
acter is the absolutely good drawing in it. Without that the sentiment 
would not save it, for only a painter sure of himself can successfully 
approach such subjects. The technique must be so thorough that 
there is no consciousness of technique, or the whole effect and purpose 
of the picture are manqut. 

With the equipment he has and the place he has already won, 
there is no reason why Henry O. Tanner should not be one of the 
foremost painters of his time. He is young, and has only just felt 
his power, and though he can never speak with more feeling and sin- 
cerity than he has already, he may speak louder and more effec- 
tively. Certainly there are few enough in this generation capable of 
touching the chords he has touched, for few have the spiritual insight 
to paint these scenes realistically, and yet to express all that ought to 
be told. 

Paris, 1900. Helen Cole. 
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"A NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE"— IS XT A HEALTHFUL ONE? 

" To Reject that which his race bequeathed to a man, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, would be to return to the rudimentary stage of growth and to attempt to 
compass in one short life the vast movement of history. To hold one's self in 
harmony with one's race, while working out one's personal gift with freedom and 
conviction, is to combine the highest results of inheritance and personal endeavor." 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

In Brush and Pencil for April there appeared an article entitled 
"A New Movement in American Architecture," which is noteworthy 
because it voices the spirit of at least a part of a large body of earnest 
young American architects regarding a purpose of theirs. In it the 
writer tells of the formation in Cleveland last June of "The Architec- 
tural League of America," a society formed, as its constitution says, 
"to encourage an indigenous and inventive architecture and to lead 
architectural thought to modern sources of inspiration." Surely no 
architectural creed could be more worthy of admiration. But it 
behooves us to inquire what the modern sources of inspiration are to 
which this organization would point. For, judging from the illustra- 
tions accompanying the article, as well as from portions of the article 
itself, their popularity among American architects may be questioned. 
Presumably as a "modern source of inspiration" the historic styles 
which some of us love so well are to be entirely ignored. For the 
man whose Puritan ancestry perhaps is responsible for his strong 
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attachment to the style of the American colonists is here told, if we 
mistake not, that such style is one "devoid of love and human kind- 
liness," while he who has an inborn appreciation of the inimitable 
charm of English domestic architecture as builded by our still earlier 
forefathers is to obliterate his taste, we judge, for a spirit which per- 
force is better because more modern. . And what are some of us to do 
with the pleasure we derive from the elegance of the Italian Renais- 
sance, or with the delight the wayward beauty of Transitional Gothic 
gives us? Are these, and all other past styles, which we have been 
wont to travel to Europe to enjoy, to be considered of no use as 
inspiration in the solution of twentieth century strictly up-to-date 
problems? Is their beauty perhaps one to be enjoyed, but one no 
longer to be of profit? We would wish to know also what opinion 
to form of various modern structures whose designs show evidence of 
familiarity with historic precedent, but whose beauty and practical 
utility we had not before questioned. What are we to think of the 
new Columbia College Library in New York, for instance, or Of the 
Fine Arts Academy in Philadelphia (so distinctively modern, and yet 
so charmingly reminiscent of romantic buildings of bygone days), 
or of the work of Mr. Wilson Eyre, whose banking premises for the 
Messrs. Borie in old Philadelphia are so delightfully in harmony with 
their colonial surroundings, and yet which have emanated from a mind 
so resourceful that many of its productions, though of equal charm, 
are beyond analysis in style? And when we turn to the decorative 
forms which illustrate this article in Brush and Pencil, though we 
may be lacking in perception, we are at a loss to distinguish what 
so distinctively American there is about the sources from which their 
inspiration was derived. Are these the first examples in which natural 
forms have been used as decorative motives in designing ornament 
in America, or is it that the species of plant life chosen is distinctly 
indigenous? Benjamin Latrobe, if we are correctly informed, used 
the ears of maize as a motive in ornament for the United States Capitol 
at Washington, yet we have never heard him declared to be the creator 
of an American style. Every architectural exhibition in the country 
these days is filled with drawings which show a strenuous striving for 
the unique. In their eagerness to lead architectural thought to new 
sources of inspiration, have not some of these enthusiasts forgotten 
the source from which their own productions have emanated? Per- 
haps we are mistaken, but we fancy the exceptional mind of Louis 
Sullivan may be seen hovering near many of them. 

Architectural style is "a result, not a product." It is unconscious 
in its method of formation. No amount of strenuous striving for 
it will avail. It is not the product of slavish copying, nor is it the 
outcome of clever invention. "If our architecture is beautiful and 
appropriate," as Mr. Cass Gilbert has said, "originality will take care 
of itself." And the architecture of an enlightened people, alive to 
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the beauty of all the building that has been before them,. should cer- 
tainly express their appreciation of it. As the classics in literature 
are among the chief sources of inspiration to literary men, new pro- 
ductions of worth in that field of art being created by fresh combina- 
tions of familiar words, so all the architecture of past ages should 
serve as a fountain from which modern architects are to drink, but 
from which, after a renewal of their strength, they should turn to 
unconsciously impart new life in their own work. 

The reason why the present writer thinks that this "new move- 
ment in American architecture" should be received with qualified hos- 
pitality is because, though it is a sincere attempt to break from the 
lifeless forms of the modern French school which another coterie are 
foisting upon us, he thinks it is itself side-tracked with forms which 
are none the more vital, and so will help to defeat the very purpose 
for whose accomplishment it is Working. 

All that is best in art, that which is original and individual, is not 
humanly "inventive," but is a spiritual emanation which comes from 
a wisdom not our own ; it is for this reason that it is valued so highly. 
As a personal style is the result of long-continued character-building, 
either in conduct or in technical training, in like manner a national 
style in architecture is evolvd from prolonged endeavor on the part of 
architects to erect for a people buildings which shall be in vital har- 
mony with the best of both their judgment and their taste. The com- 
parative newness of the country, therefore, might alone account for 
our not having developed a national style. But one reason, perhaps, 
why we do not recognize as much of the rudimentary forms of one as 
we may have is because, like that of a personal style, its nature would 
not conduce- toward our being conscious of it. For though we all 
probably realize at times that our conduct is better than or not so 
good as it was upon other occasions, we are almost unacquainted 
with that subtle quality which others feel to be our personal atmos- 
" phere or style. 

No amount of impatience evidenced in attempts at cutting across- 
lots will attain to a national style. All such efforts will but result in 
a return to primary sources of power and refreshment. And first and 
foremost among these is that spirit of public service which is willing 
to subordinate private fancy in the aspiration to supply a beauty above 
and beyond it, and which will therefore endure. Elmer Grey 



